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A SCHOOL FOR WRITERS. 





Those who have long looked upon the 
garrets and by-ways of Grub street as the 
Alma Mater of newspaper and magazine 
men doubtless read with interest last fall 
the announcement in the daily press that 
New York University was to offer a two- 
year course in connection with the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance lead- 
ing to the degree.,of Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science in Journalism. Students in 
the University College may, with the per- 
mission of the faculty of that school, take 
courses in journalism and have the same 
counted toward the degree of A. B. or B.S. 


When James Melvin Lee resigned the 
editorship of Judge a little over a year ago 
to become director of the Department of 
Journalism, the idea uppermost in his mind 
was to establish a complete course in 
journalism where those who have the “ itch” 
—or, to be more dignified and academic — 
the “urge” to write might have practical 
instruction. All the journalism courses at 
New York University are practical. They 
do not aim to produce De Maupassants, 
but they do try to train the “journeyman 
writer.” 

It is interesting to note how Mr. Lee first 
got his idea of teaching magazine writing. 
In a recent interview he said to me :— 

““T am indebted to Walter H. Page, editor 
of the World’s Work, for the suggestion. 
In a little talk given before the Vagabonds 
(a club of magazine writers and editors, 
meeting weekly for luncheon at the National 
Arts Club in New York city) Mr. Page 
called attention to the fact that editorial 
offices were constantly besieged by young 
people that wanted to write. 

“* Those of us,’ he said, ‘who work at 
current literature with hammers say to 
them: “ Well, you wish to write?” “ Yes.” 
“ Then go ahead and write; we will buy your 
writings if they are good enough.” ‘“ Oh!’ 
the embryo writer exclaims, “I want to 
learn.” “ Well, we are sorry, but we don’t 
keep school.”’ 

“The thought came to me then, why not 
keep school? When the School of Com- 
merce of New York University offered the 
opportunity I decided to leave the editorial 
chair for that of the teacher.” 

The magazine courses now offered at New 
York University are Magazine Writing, 
Special Feature Work, Magazine Editing 














and Making, Magazine Circulation, Maga- 
zine Advertising, and Magazine Verse. 
Most of these courses are given by Mr. Lee 
and Albert Frederick Wilson. Mr. Lee 
has been connected with some of our 
largest publishing houses, as may be seen 
in a biographical sketch of him which ap- 
peared in THe WRriTeER about three years 
ago. Mr. Wilson has been on the editorial 
staff of the Literary Digest and the Wortd 
To-Day, and has been managing editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly. Arthur Guiterman, one 
of the best known versifiers, and now on the 
editorial staff of Life, gives the course in 
Magazine and Newspaper Verse. 

The courses in Book Reviewing and Edi- 
torial Writing are under the direction of 
Royal J. Davis, an editorial writer on the 
staff of the New York Evening Post. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Davis won the 
first prize offered by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company for the best review of “The 
Prodigal Judge.” The judges of the con- 
test William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette; John S. Phillips, editor 
of the American 


were 


Magazine, and Professor 
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William Lyon Phelps of the English De- 
partment of Yale University. 

One of the most popular courses is in 
News Reporting, given by George T. 
Hughes, city editor of the New York Globe, 
and for many years city editor of the Even- 
ing Mail. Mr. Hughes combines the quali- 
ties of the practical newspaper man and 
the good teacher. George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, who gives the course in News Writing, 
was formerly a reporter of the Evening Sun. 

I have paid more attention to the men 
than to different courses to show that the 
instructors are men of experience, who know 
whereof they speak. While most of the 
work of the classroom is of the nature 
of “ writing-finger exercises,” some by the 
more advanced students has been “ read 
with interest’ and kept by editors. Supple- 
menting the regular work of the classroom, 
many lectures have been given by New York 
editors and writers. We students never 
knew before that magazine and newspaper 
editors were human beings until we had a 
chance to meet them in the classroom. 

New York, N. Y. H. G. Seed. 


THE DAILY NOTE-BOOK. 


If I were asked what tool or article is 
most essential to a writer, either amateur or 
professional, I should unhesitatingly reply : 
“A note-book, by all means!” And by 
note-book I do not mean a book in which 
to jot down an occasional happy thought or 
inspiration, say once or twice a week, but 
a daily note-book, kept where it can be got 
at at a moment’s notice, in which to record 
any and every thought or impression which 
may be of use to you in your work as a 
writer. 

Odd or interesting characters, bits of con- 
versation, descriptions of scenery or of build- 
ings — human life and its environment, in 
its many varied phases, can all be embalmed 


and preserved for future use in this way. 
a railway train and a 
beautiful stretch of landscape flashes upon 
you through the car window, out with note- 
book and pencil and get your description of 
it on paper while the scene is before you, 


and still fresh in your mind. 


If you are on 


If you are witness of an interesting scene, 
it will be fine training to try your hand at 
describing it, even if you never make use 
of the copy —though you very likely some 
time will. There is a place somewhere, in 
sketch, story, or essay, for every good bit 
of description to be found in the pages of 
a writer’s note-book. And the writer who 
keeps his eyes and ears open, and his note- 
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book handy, is the one who will best succeed 
in his chosen profession. 

If it be your privilege to listen to a 
famous orator, statesman, clergyman, or 
even a politician, make it an invariable rule 
to jot down a description of the speaker, 
together with memoranda of the subject of 
his discourse and the impression it made 
on you. Notes of this sort will prove in- 
‘valuable to a writer. They not only lend 
authenticity to his work if he has occasion 
to refer later in his writings to any of the 
personages he has seen and heard, but a 
practiced writer can utilize descriptions and 
impressions of this kind in sketches, anec- 
dotes, and in various ways to help bring 
in checks from publishers. 

But irrespective of the commercial side 
of the note-book question, the practice alone 
of daily jotting down one’s observations and 
thoughts, even if only for his own eyes, will 


In quoting titles it is important to get 
the quotation marks placed right. For ex- 
ample, Francis Scott Key did not write the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” He wrote “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The exact meaning of the word “ gentle- 
man,” apparently, is not wholly realized by 
the reporter of the Everett (Wash.) Tribune, 
who wrote: “ Mrs. Pearl had a bogus $20 
bill given her a few days ago. It was given 
to her by a gentleman who bought a pair 
of shoes at her store.” 

The editor of the Wichita ( Kansas ) 
Beacon makes a clever answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Which phrase is right, ‘You and I’ 
or ‘You and me’?” He says: “ Now, be- 
tween you and me, I think that you and I 
are going to settle this problem very easily. 
Is it necessary for you and me to protract 
the discussion ? The subject of a finite verb 
must be in the nominative case. Now, as 
you and I are good subjects, let us be 
nominatives. The subject of a _ transitive 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXIll. 





be of the utmost benefit to a writer, giving 
him facility in composition and confidence 
in his own powers. 

Of course there are note-books and note- 
books, but any kind of a note-book is better 
than none. Probably a loose-leaf note-book 
is the best. It is a poor stick of a writer, 
with extremely limited powers of observa- 
tion, that can not manage to set down daily 
something of value in his note-book — some- 
thing that will prove helpiul in his future 
work. 

I don’t think much of the idea of keeping 
paper and pencil by your bedside and wak- 
ing up in the night to jot down the happy 
thoughts that occur to you in dreams, but 
a note-book for daily use certainly should 
form a part of every writer’s working 
equipment. The writer will find it his most 
valuable aid. Will S. Gidley. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


verb must be in the objective case, so when 
the grammar urges you and me to be good 
objects, let us obey and be objectives. So 
both phrases are right, but they must be 
used right. Either is decidedly wrong 1 
the other’s place.” 

To say that a wedding “occurred” is 
equivalent to saying that it happened, or 
came about without design. Weddings, as 
a rule, “take place,” rather than “ occur.” 

The sentence, “ There were fifteen people 
in the room,” has been criticised, on the 
theory that “people” should be used in 
speaking of an assembly as a whole, and 
“persons” in speaking of the individuals in 
an assembly, but the use of “people” to 
signify persons is good and accepted Eng- 
lish. Dean Alford suggests that it would 
make a strange transformation of the oid 
hymn, “ All people that on earth do dwell,” 
to sing: “All persons that on earth do 
dwell.” Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBrRipGe, Mass. 
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nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*« 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 





to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than Febru- 
ary, 1912, it is necessary for them to send 
a remittance, or a request to continue send- 
ing the magazine, with a definite promise of 
payment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention ? 


* 


* * 


The unwisdom of contracting with a pub- 
lisher for the publication at a fixed date of 
a book unwritten has been brought home to 
Jeffery Farnol. “When S. S. McClure was 
in England a year ago last spring,” he says, 
“] arranged with him for serial publication 
of ‘The Amateur Gentleman’ in McClure’s 
Magazine previous to book publication by 
my Boston publishers. Unfortunately it was 
announced that the serial would begin in 
April, and despite my appeal for a post- 
ponement the editors told me they must 
keep faith with their readers and begin the 
story in that month. Then commenced the 
struggle to keep the magazine supplied with 
‘copy,’ for I was besieged with letters and 
cablegrams asking me to hurry more manu- 
script or the magazine would be delayed. 
The more I hurried the less satisfied I was 
with my work, and I tore up ten chapters. 
Now it is finished and I feel relieved.” 


e*-e 


In such a case not only is the author kept 
under a constant nervous strain, but the 
quality of his work is likely to suffer, because 
he is hurried as he writes. It is better for 
an author to have his manuscript completed, 
or practically so, before he makes a contract 
for its publication. 


«* 


One result of the strike of a hundred or 
so reporters and writers on four large 
Yiddish daily papers in New York is the 
formation of Newspaper Writers’ Union, No. 
4, organized and chartered by the Inter- 
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national Typographical Union. How much 
the new union is likely to raise the 
standard of journalism is indicated by the 
first requisite for membership, which is: 
“ Ability to write three columns of brevier 
type in five hours.” This suggests that in 
the opinion of Newspapers Writers’ Union, 
No. 4, the best poet probably is the one 
who can write the greatest number of lines 
within a given time, with one hand tied 
behind his back. W. H. H. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edwin Balmer, author of the story, “A 
Diplomat,” in the Red Book for January, 
was graduated from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1902, and took a master’s degree 
at Harvard in 1903. He then went on the 
staff of the Chicago Tribune, and after a 
few months there went into the work at 
the Chicago Commons, where he was 
associated with the sociological publications 
of the Commons for about two years. Be- 


fore leaving Harvard Mr. Balmer had begun 
writing occasional short stories, which im- 
mediately sold. One of them was accepted 
in the first big Collier’s Weekly prize com- 
petition, although it did not win a prize. 


Mr. Balmer traveled for about two years 
in Cuba, Mexico, Europe, and Japan; for the 
last three or four years he has been mostly 
in Chicago, writing. Most of his work 
has appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s Weekly, the American Magazine, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Hampton’s 
Magazine, the Outlook, the Red Book, the 
Popular Magazine, and the Youth’s Com- 
panion. His best-known stories were prob- 
ably his first wireless stories, which ran in 
the Saturday Evening Post about five years 
“ago, and from which the play, “ Via Wire- 
less,” was written. Three years ago Mr. 
Balmer began working with William Mac- 
Harg, and with him wrote the “ Luther 
Trant” stories, which were one of the 
features of Hampton’s Magazine. He has 
also done with Mr. MacHarg work which 
is appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, 





the most recent of which is a story, “ The 
Surakarta,” which appeared last fall. Mr. 
Balmer is the author of the following books: 
“Waylaid by Wireless,” Small, Maynard 
Company, 1909; “The Achievements of 
Luther Trant,”’ Small, Maynard Company, 
1910, and “The Science of 
Duffield & Co., 1911. 


Advertising,” 


Amy Crosby, who had a story, “The 
Tuning of Huldah,” in the January Lippin- 
cott’s, began writing stories about three 
years ago, and says that while she finds 
New York a hot-bed full of story germs, her 
ideas grow better in the little town of 
Brewster, N. Y., where there is plenty of 
sun and airto bring outcolor. “The Tuning 
of Huldah” was founded on fact. An old 
lady of her acquaintance, who saw life at 
an oblique angle, needed a remedy, and 
Miss Crosby came across her prescription 
in a New York boarding-house, where a 
girl’s simple charm and her dogged deter- 
mination to succeed suggested the tuning 
fork. Miss Crosby’s first story, entitled 
“ The Stronger Claim,” she sold to Munsey’s 
Magazine for $150. Other stories she sold 
to the Ridgway Company and to the Smart 
Set. 


Edward Lyell Fox, who had a story, en- 
titled “ The Quitter,” in the December Red 
Book, was born in New York city, and 
educated at Rutgers College, N. J. While 
at college he was fond of athletics, 
played ‘varsity football and baseball. Leav- 
ing college unexpectedly, and needing a fair 
salary quickly, he turned to newspaper 
work, and began writing for the New York 
Evening Sun as football expert. He gradu- 
ally drifted into writing for the newspapers, 
and liked it so well that he began to have 
ambitions, and so studied style, reading es- 
pecially Dumas, Balzac, Turgenief, Steven- 
son, Steohen French Whitman, author of 
“ Predestined,” Frank Norris, and Vance 
Thompson. He read everything of these 
men that he could lay his hands on, and 
gradually the study and following the rule, 


and 
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“Write, tear up. Write, tear up,” brought 
results. Mr. Fox worked at home, writing 
four nights every week until midnight, 
writing and tearing up. He also wrote from 
2,000 to 2,500 words a day ior the Evening 
Sun. As his stvle imoroved he obtained 
better assignments, and in time was writing 
the “color” on all the out-of-town “stories” 
— New London on Regatta Day, Philadel- 
phia, Cambridge, and New Haven football] 
games, disasters,andsoon. He grew to like 
“color writing,” and worked and worked on 
it. He wrote a “color article” called “ The 
Speed Kings,” which Hampton’s Magazine 
published in July, 1910. That determined 
his liie work. From that time on he de- 
veloped his magazine work more and more, 
and was son seiling practically everything 
he wrote — first to Hampton’s, then to the 
Columbian, and Outing, then to the Ameri- 
can Magazine, and next to the Century. 
Last year he wrote for Outing, Everybody’s, 
the Century, Pearson’s, the Red Book, and 
for the illustrated syndicated Sunday maga- 
zines. Leaving the Sun, he joined the forces 
of the Wildman Magazine and News Service, 
Inc., of New York, of which he is 
editor. 


now 


“Painted on 
a Fan,” in Lippincott’s for January, has been 
very widely copied, was born in 1888, and 
attended the Froebel Academy and the Girls’ 
High School in Brooklyn, and was gradu- 
ated from the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers in 1904. Since then she has been 
teaching. She has written quite a number of 
verses, but has had only two published thus 
far, the Lippincott poem and “The Little 
Tea House,” in Good Housekeeping for 
July, 1911. 


Alice Hartich, whose poem, 


Lucy Huffaker, whose story, “The Way 
of Life,” was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, has been writing 
fiction for less than a year, although it has 
been her ambition all her life to write 
stories. When she was seventeen years old 
she received her first assignment on a 
weekly paper in Marshalltown, Iowa, where 


she had lived since coming from Memphis. 
when a little girl. She had not finished 
college at this time, so she held her first 
position with the Reflector during a sum- 
mer vacation. She received $3.50 a week 
for the first two weeks, with the stipulation 
that if she “ made good” she was to receive 
five dollars a week. She says her pride 
when she peeped into her pay envelope and 
found the five dollars has never been sur- 
passed. The next year Miss Huffaker was 
graduated from Drake University at Des 
Moines, and returned to work on the little 
paper. Then she was offered a position on 
“the Daily,” as the Times-Republican 1s 
called in Marshalltown. After a year she 
went to Des Moines to work on the Capital, 
and in another year was in Chicago trying 
to become a city reporter. During this year 
she wrote circular letters for a photograph 
gallery and worked on a number of trade 
journals — usually for ten or twelve dollars 
a week. Then she went to work in a pub- 
lishing house at a living wage, and was one 
of the compilers of a dictionary. She did 
not give up her ambition to be a reporter, 
however, and after two years she was taken 
on the staff of the Chicago Evening Post, 
and later was a reporter on the Inter Ocean. 
Then she went to New York, where she did 
space work for a number of papers. Next 
she spent a year in Paris, sending specials 
to the New York Sunday papers, and doing 
“potboilers” for the lesser magazines, to 
pay Now Miss Huffaker calls 
New York her home. She is one of that 
group of writers, artists, and musicians who 
discovered the charm of Greenwich 
Village, as the old part of New York near 
Washington square and below Fourteenth 
street is called. She has an apartment on 
tank street, but spends her summers at 
Provincetown, Mass., where she and Susan 
Keating Glaspell, author of “The Glory of 
the Conquered” and “ The Visioning,” have 
a cottage. 


expenses. 


have 


William B. Ridsdale, whose poem, “ The 
Moon Maiden,” appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for November, is a young English 
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journalist on the staff of the Daily News, 
the largest and most important organ of the 
present Liberal government. For a few 
years Mr. Ridsdale was employed on the 
Citizen, published in Gloucester (England), 
where he regularly wrote verse, usually of a 
light and topical character, to which he 
turned as a pleasing change from the dis- 
tinctly prose work of leader writing. He 
has also contributed verses, stories, and 
articles to several other English papers and 
periodicals. “The Moon Maiden” was in- 
spired by a beautiful night on the Channel 
Islands, of which the first two verses give 
an accurate description. Mr. Ridsdale’s 
facility for verse writing seems to be in some 
measure inherited, for several of his family 
have achieved poetic distinction. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burnett.— It would take Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett considerably less than a 
year to write a novel of 350 pages if she 
were to remain in one place and work regu- 
larly ; but every novel she has ever written 
has been interrupted by her travels. She 
always writes in longhand, beginning at any 
hour of the day that suits her, and finishing 
when tired. She re-reads her manuscript as 
typewritten by her secretary, but seldom finds 
it necessary to do any recasting. — New 
Haven Register. 


Montague. — “I was much surprised,” said 
Margaret Prescott Montague, author of 
“ Linda,” “when my friends told me that 
the plot of my last book had such a grip 
on them that they stayed up nights reading 
it, for that is the last thing I had thought 
of in putting it together. To me, plot is a 
secondary consideration, and is throughout 
subordinate to characterization. 

“T write my stories for the most part in 
detached scenes which strike me vividly from 
time to time, and then fit them together 
later. I cannot always write the scene just 
as it occurs to me, for usually I do my 
composing in the morning, sitting down 
diligently every morning for three hours. 








But no matter when I do the writing, my 
story is created in separate scenes, and the 
plot, originally arranged but vaguely in my 
mind, must be rearranged and adapted to 
suit the conditions. 

“Of course, it suffers to some extent, 
but that is as it should be. When a real 


live plot results it is merely an additional 
advantage.” 





“ But why this uncertain way of going at 
a book?” the interviewer naturally asked. 

“ Why, perfectly simple. 
must 


Characterization 
dominate a good book, and it has 
always been so with stories that have a last- 
ing value. Given the characters, one must 
have the circumstances to modify them, not 
a series of carefully-connected circumstances, 
for then the plot will dominate; but a series 
of greatly-varied, possibly disconnected cir- 
cumstances which then show every side of 
the nature of the character to be described, 
and make the book a complete study of the 
individual. 

“T shall sometime invent a plot, I think — 
probably for a short story — and then create 
two or three different sets of characters and 
carry them through the story, just to see 
what the result will be. 

“ Of course, I re-write my finished book 
at least two and usually three times, so 
that eventually things arrange themselves 
smoothly, 

“Take ‘ Linda,’ for example. There is a 
great variety of situations in this book. 
Many people have criticised some of them 
as improbable but of course they do not 
seem so to me, else I should never have 
written them. 

“ Likewise the ending, which realists say 
is peculiar. Realists think no story can be 
true and end happily, but there are just as 
many true stories which culminate in joy 
as there are those which are enshrouded in 
a cloud of sorrow.” 

Miss Montague was asked whether she 
had written any short stories. 

“Oh, my, yes!” was the rejoinder, “ but 
they’re much harder to write than a long 
book. You know my style is so leisurely 


and easy-going that it is not suited to that 
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sort of a story which needs crispness more 
than anything. 

“ Besides, there is so much technique to 
a short story, so many details to tend to, 
and so many things that must be left out. 
All those that I ever wrote ought to have 
started two years later and ended a year 
earlier.’’ — Boston Globe. 


Page. —In 1877 Thomas Nelson Page sent 
to the old Scribner’s — now the Century —a 
poem called “Unc. Gabe’s White Folks,” 
which was printed in the bric-a-brac de- 
partment of that magazine. He received a 
check for fifteen dollars for it, and that was 
the first money he had received for literary 
work. 

“Marse Chan,” a tale of the Civil war, 
was accepted by the same magazine in 1881, 
and Page was paid eighty dollars for it, 
but the publication was deferred for three 
years, the editor explaining that the war was 
too recent to admit of its earlier publication. 
It appeared in book form soon after it had 
appeared in the magazine, and quickly estab- 
lished the author's reputation. 

“The story of ‘Marse Chan’ started in 
my mind from an old letter which a friend 
of mine showed me,” said Mr. Page, in 
reminiscent mood. “ This letter was from 
an illiterate girl in Georgia to her soldier 
sweetheart. The letter was poorly written 
and poorly spelled, but full of pathos. The 
girl had, it seemed, trified with the man, but 
after he had left for the war she had realized 
her great love for him and written. 

“She wrote: ‘I know I have treated you 
mean. I ain’t never done right with you all 
my life, and I loved you all the time. When 
you asked me to marry you I laughed and 

said I wouldn't have you, and it makes me 
cry to think you are gone away to war. 
Now I want you to know I love you, and 
I want you to git a furlow and come home 
and I'll marry you.’ With a few words of 
affection the letter closed, but a postcript 
below was added: ‘Don’t come without a 
furlow, for unless you come home honorable 
I won't marry you.’ 

“This letter was received by the soldier 
only a few days before the battle of Seven 





Pines, and after he was shot it was found 
in his breast pocket, just over his heart. 
The pathos of it struck me so forciblv that 
out of it came the story ‘ Marse Chan.’ ” — 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Swinburne.—The poet's emotions in the 
face ot death ought not to be unworthy 
of record when that poet happens to be one 
of the greatest of his time, if not of all 
time. 

Swinburne nearly lost his life in the sum- 
mer of 1868 while bathing. The timely ap- 
pearance of a fishing smack prevented the 
premature silencing of the voice that was 
presently to entrance the world with the 
“Songs Before Sunrise.” 

I asked him what he thought about in 
that dreadful contingency, and he replied 
that he had no experience of what people 
often profess to witness, the concentrated 
panorama of past life hurrying across the 
memory. He did not reflect on the past at 
all. He was filled with annoyance that he 
had not finished his “Songs Before Sun- 
rise,” and then with satisfaction that so 
much of it was ready for the press, and that 
Mazzini would be pleased with him. 

‘IT reflected with resignation that I was 
exactly the same age as Shelley was when 
he was drowned,” he said. This, however, 
was not the case. Swinburne had reached 
that age in March, 1867; but this was part 
of a curious delusion of Swinburne’s that he 
was younger by two or three years than 
his real age. 

Then he began to be, I suppose, a little 
benumbed by the water, his thoughts fixed 
on the clothes he had left on the beach, and 
he worried his clouded brain about some 
unfinished verses in the pocket of his coat. 
— Edmund Gosse, in the Cornhill Magazine. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Dramatist’s Blackmail Bcok.— William C. 
de Mille, playwright, said in his study at 230 
West Io7th street last evening that he is 
going to keep a blackmail book, so that he 
can stop paying attorney’s fees that’ his 
literary veracity may be preserved against 
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persons who charge that he has filched a 
plot, idea, or color. 

“It takes $1,000 to $2,000 thus to defend 
oneself against such a charge,” he continued, 
“and I have, after infinite pains and advice 
with my attorneys, invented a system by 
which each idea I have shall forthwith be 
copyrighted and made mine beyond any 
question of doubt.” 

The system proved to be one of checks 
and counterchecks, which probably will make 
claimants to the playwright’s successes 
hesitate before bringing suit against him, 
and which will, he hopes, save him some 
checks besides. 

Mr. de Mille has a set of diaries in which 
he proposes to keep a brief tabulation of 
all the work he does each day. As each 
new piece of work is begun he intends to 
catalogue it, being careful to note the date 
and to keep a record of the piece’s growth 
as it advances. 

From time to time, too, the author plans 
to read over certain passages of his work 
to friends, having them initial the manu- 
script after the reading, so that they will be 
able to swear that the passages actually were 
produced on the dates mentioned. 

As each act of each play is completed it 
is to be sent to Washington and copyrighted 
as a one-act play. When the entire drama 
is finished the various acts are to be copy- 
righted a second time as integral parts of 
the completed productions. 

“TI want to give fair warning,” said the 
playwright, “that I’m going to fight every 
one cf these cases to an end. It has come 
to a point where my literary honesty is at 
stake, and I’m not the only one who has 
been put into this embarrassing as well as 
unpleasant situation. 

“Some of the people who try to claim 
as their own every stage success are not 
blackmailers, but many of them are. 

“The case is made particularly difficult 
by reason of the fact that there are per- 
haps less than thirty-six dramatic situations 
possible. Naturally this makes it easy for 
similarity to be found between a great many 
plays. It is the construction and elabora- 


tion of a plot or dramatic situation which 
makes the difference, but even in this respect 
coincidence frequently makes this very con- 
struction and elaboration almost identical. 
Then the case resolves itself to a matter of 
priority in date of composition, and it is 
in such instances that my blackmail book 
will prove invaluable.” 

Mr. de Mille says that almost every man 
who has produced a success in the last five 
vears has been forced to defend it in the 
courts. One of his plays has been assailed 
by six different claimants.— New York 
Sun. 

The Latest “Literary” Word.— We wish to 
issue our customary storm warnings against 
the latest “literary” word. 

It is “ frond.” 

Our instantly aroused 
against the intruder when we came across 


suspicions were 
it in the writings of a hectic woman novelist 
from South Africa. They were deepened 
when we found it in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and were absolutely confirmed when it 
bobbed up in We warn all 
writers that it is shoddy chenille, and should 
be shunned like poison. 

What mean? We don’t quite 
know. The dictionary says that in straight 


‘ 


Pearson’s. 


does it 


English it signifies 
bough, foliage.” 

a painful 
“woman's 


‘a leafy branch, a green 
In magazine jargon it is 
substitute for the 
crowning glory —her 
Evening Post. 


bromidic 
hair.” — 


Chicago 


Why Fiction Heroines Have Changed. — Not 
long ago a friend remarked to me apropos 
of the heroine of “A Woman of Genius’ 
that he would have run away from that kind 
of a woman. Very likely ; he was that kind 
of a man. About the same time I heard an 
Englishman undertake to tell a New York 
audience of quite the better sort that if the 
ladies insisted on having the vote men 
would no longer love them, and he was re- 
ceived with hilarious groans. The remark 
and the incident brought out for me sud- 
denly the extent to which the stuffing has 
fallen out of one of the stock bogies with 
which women used to be terrified into good 
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behavior —the fear that men would no 
longer find them attractive. 

What the feminist revolution of the past 
few years has proved for us is that men are 
not so easily frightened away from loving as 
they thought they were going to be, and 
that women bear up under their defection 
much better than anybody supposed they 
would. Following on this discovery has 
come a change in the character of the 
heroine of fiction. 

Until within the present generation the 
prime requirement has been that she should 
be a charmer of men. She has been rav- 
ishingly beautiful and both the hero and the 
villain were madly in love with her; this de- 
mand for the quality of the enchantress ex- 
tended even to the villainess, only her 
charms were of the deadly boa constrictor 
sort. And she must be also unmarried. 
Even Charlotte Bronté, who dared to make 
Jane Eyre both poor and plain, dared not 
show her other than able to draw the mas- 
terful and caddish Rochester to eat out of 
her hand. 

The necessity for the heroine’s remain- 
ing unmarried until the last chapter grew 
out of the fact that in the first place noth- 
ing was expected to happen to a married 
woman anyway, and in the second that 
novels were formerly written by men who 
could n’t be legitimately interested in any 
wives other than their own or by maiden 
ladies who couldn’t be expected to know 
legitimately anything but the pre-marital 
struggle. It was not until the latter part of 
the Victorian age that fiction began to 
treat seriously of married women and 
women doing something else besides pur- 
suing or being pursued. “ Vanity Fair” 
was the first, and still remains the most 
notable, example of a novel in which the 
interest centres about the social struggles 
of the delightful Becky rather than her sex 
adventures. Becky Sharp was never really 
in love in her life, and only rather heavily 
and uninterestingly loved, but she holds us 
to the last page, and even then we should 
like to know what became of her. 

Since then we have had a variety of mar- 
ried ladies figuring on the printed page with 


a steadily rising limit of the Dangerous Age 
and more and more the tendency is to show 
women not so much as protagonists in the 
game of love as in the game of life. This is 
especially the case in America, where the 
mature woman holds the centre of interest 
on all really important matters. This is so 
much the fact that the inability of our men 
novelists to seize and portray faithfully this 
type is to a great extent the cause of their 
failure to rise to the level of the English 
novelists. In England the novelist has long 
been habituated to the fictional treatment of 
women who hive interests other than to run 
away with or run away from, but in America 
we have to trust the women novelists for 
such delineation—which perhaps accounts 
for their rapid stride toward the command- 
ing position. 

No doubt the magazine and newspaper 
rage for pushing young men to the front 
and so keeping our current, literature largely 
in the hands of the intellectually immature 
has something to do with the failure of our 
fictionists to catch the significant phases of 
American womanhood, but it cannot be 
credited with it all. Literally hundreds of 
our most brilliant stery writers drop out of 
the running just when they reach the years 
when most could be expected of them — 
Richard Harding Davis, to go no further, a 
man of unquestioned ability, not fulfilling 
the expectation he has excited. Is it not in 
part due to the fact that though he can draw 
charming girls he has never shown us a 
woman ? 

And in the early forties life is not alf 
girls and skittles. As for David Graham 
Phillips and the beautiful victims of the 
sexomania of his heroes, what one of them 
has the vitality as a personage even of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, a lonely, un- 
lovely figure engaged in the business not of 
enchanting men but making them? I know 
a popular, high-priced writer of magazine 
stories whose mother, deserted with her 
three children in a country the language of 
which she did not even speak, almost with- 
out friends, fought her way through to the 
rearing and educating of her family and is 
still, now that she has finished with them, 
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iron-gray and proud, supporting herself. 
But there is nothing in her son’s stories but 
girls, girlie girls, with a leaning toward the 
elusive, serpentine type, and he was one of 
a group, happily small in America, who 
really took seriously a Danish novel pur- 
porting to be a revelation of the man-mad 
mind of women at forty. What the Ameri- 
can woman of forty is generally doing is 
making personal sacrifices to keep the boys 
in college. 

Perhaps the real cause of the prevalence 
of the captivating type in fiction is accounted 
for by our all being more or less under the 
obsession which forbids women telling the 
truth about themselves. We are not trained 
to speak or expect the truth, and the most 
advanced of us are still occasionally, by re- 
version, shocked by it. The business of 
women has for ages been held to be to 
please men, and men do not really care how 
women feel, but how they make men feel. A 
woman who cannot make them feel the way 
they are accustomed and wish to feel about 
her is unwomanly. This is the plain defini- 
tion of that word. Not by any particular 
behavior, but by any which gives men sensa- 
tions at variance with their predilections is 
woman unsexed. 

She once did it by putting starch in her 
collar, and in some countries she does it 
by going about on her own feet. What soci- 
ety has expected of women is not a truthful 
presentation of herself but an acceptable 
one. If she hadn’t it by nature she must be 
trained and coerced into it. 

Women took on mental attitudes held to 
be proper for them or died in the attempt ; 
sometimes they died of it. So the heroine 
who tells the plain truth about herself — and 
the plain truth about women is astonishingly 
like the plain truth about men—is not 
likely to be popular for a time with a large 
class of readers. 

We are still half unconsciously under the 
old racial habit of thinking that if a woman 
fails to please men she fails in all. 

Even the men who have arrived at realiz- 
ing that the value of a working-man is 
something better than the measure of his 
servility to his employer are still in the 


grip of the old fallacy about the value of 
women. But just as women of to-day are 
rising to the call of a thing higher than the 
personal predilection, the call of the genius 
of the race, so the quality of heroines will 
rise with them. They will be women fit to 
be the mothers of men; whether they will 
also be attractive will depend largely on the 
quality of the men. What will astonish the 
particular man is that she will not care so 
much for his opinion, and what will astonish 
him even more is that he will go on marry- 
ing her just the same, for the genius of the 
race does not care a great deal for private 
opinions, either. — Mary Austin, in the New 
York Times. 


The Novelist’s Requisites.—“There are three 
things a novelist has to do to prove 
himself,” said Miss Ellen Glasgow, “first, 
show an ability to create personalities ; 
exhibit a sincerity of style, and, 
third, evince the capacity for an intelligent 
criticism of life. Without these he is not 
worth very much in a serious big way. To 
contribute to the knowledge and under- 
standing of life —that should be his motive 
in writing — not primarily to create a pleas- 
ant impression. We must 
from the fear of fear.” 

“In other words, be a realist in a brave 
way?” 


second, 


free ourselves 


“Yes, she assented readily, “for are not 
pity and terror profounder than pleasant- 
ness? Yet these are almost 
present-day prose fiction. I really believe 
that one of the greatest handicaps of the 
American novel is its agreeableness, its 
tendency to support the pretty sham instead 
of the ugly truth. As long as we persecute 
the writer for not being pretty, so long we 
produce the surface fiction. We all 
deeper seriousness, deeper reason, 
wider personal freedom.” 

“Are we not becoming conscious of this 
need?” TI asked. 

“Probably we are getting over what I 
call the terrible evasion in our novels. 
There have been several stages in our 
growth since the special type of fiction was 
evolved; there was the sentimentality of 


unknown in 


need 
and 
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Richardson ; then came my favorite, Field- 
ing, our first real realist ; and finally arrived 
the critical period with its early representa- 
tive in Jane Austen and more recent up- 
holder in Meredith. We had to pass through 
stages far from real life before we reached 
the time of direct dealing with life, of real 
criticism of life. Take such men as Wells 
and Galsworthy—and maybe Arnold Ben- 
nett—are they not trying to see life 
through and through? I do not believe in 
the realism that merely depicts for the 
picture. Realism of the kind I mean not 
only depicts but interprets as well.” 

“And how about Fielding, your favor- 
ite ?” 

“Oh, he had his faults, but they were 
honest ones.”” Miss Glasgow shows en- 
thusiasm while talking. “He was the 
first to teach us that life—and ordinary 
life, too — has poetry in it. There are some 
of our writers with a social conscience who 
use narrative as a mere vehicle for philoso- 
phy. It is always well to have a big central 
idea to hold the building together, but real- 
ism — though some novelists would separate 
it— cannot be practiced apart from vision. 
The novelist must have perspective in life.” 
— Montrose J. Moses, in New York Times. 


To Succeed in Playwriting.— In the Broad- 
way office of Bayard Veiller, author of 
“Within the Law,” on the wall opposite to 
the desk hangs a large sign, in very plain 
print, which reads, “If it is n’t an entertain- 
ment, it’s a failure.” 

“That,” said Mr. Veiller, pointing to the 
sign, “is the cause of whatever little success 
I have had. My wife, Margaret Wycherly, 
had it painted for me seven years ago, just 
after the failure of my first long play, ‘ The 
Primrose Path.’ I have watched it day aiter 
day for seven years, during which time I 
have written and destroyed no less than 
twelve plays, so you see whatever success 
may have come to me from ‘ Within the 


‘ 


Law’ can hardly be called ‘ sudden.’ 

“ There is no such thing as sudden success, 
at least in playwriting. Whatever else play- 
writing may be, it is not an accident. There 
are certain fixed, definite rules which must 





be followed, to make a successful play. You 
spend years and years learning them, and 

then some one comes along and, breaking 

every one of them, turns out the most in- 

teresting play of the year. But no man can 

break the rules with success if he has not 

first learned them. That is what makes play- 

writing so fascinating. 

“ Personally I don’t believe that any one 
can write a good play until the technical 
part of his work has been so thoroughly 
learned that it becomes instinct rather than 
knowledge.” 

“Well, granting the necessary technical 
equipment in a playwright, what is the next 
important thing he must do to make a suc- 
cessful play?” Mr. Veiller was asked. 

“ Pound his pulpit,” was the answer, sent 
with characteristic directness, straight from 
the playwright’s shoulder. 

“In the days when the churches were 
crowded, and that’s some years ago, too, we 
had a race of clergymen that we used to call 
pulpit-pounders. They'd run along quietly 
through their sermons, until the congrega- 
tion began to nod, and then suddenly, to 
emphasize a fourteen-ounce phrase, the 
clergyman would land an_ eighty-pound 
wallop on his pulpit. Of course, everybody 
sat up and took notice. I think we can all 
take a leaf from those old ministers’ books, 
and I am quite sure the harder we play- 
makers pound our pulpits, the better our 
audiences are going to like us, always pro- 
vided that we do the pounding in the right 
place. 

“That’s where your technical equipment 
comes in. There is no sense in hitting two 
blows where one will do, and I think the 
secret of it all lies in starting with a little 
love tap, and ending with a blow that breaks 
the pulpit in two. 

“Tt all lies in your climaxing. A prize- 
fighter does it, if he has brains as well as 
muscle; a shopkeeper does it, or he has 
an empty store. Why shouldn’t a drama- 
tist ? 

“We are living in a staccato age. We 
italicize everything that we do, and the man 
who shouts the loudest is the man you hear 

over and above the general din. But here 
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comes another of those exceptions — you 
can do it in another way. In acting there 
are two ways to put an important speech 
across the footlights. One way is slightly 
to over-emphasize a speech, and so attract 
attention to it; and the other is to speak 
it so quietly, and with so little emphasis, 
that the interest of the audience is kept keen 
just to catch the value of the word. So in 
spite of my theory of pulpit-pounding, there 
are other ways to get your effects.” — New 
York Times. 


The Poets and the Public. — Stephen Phillips 
has been appointed editor of the Poetry 
Review, an English periodical intended 
to bring meritorious versifiers of to-day 
in touch with the British public. It is 
another experiment in publishing poetry so 
that the writers may hope to obtain some 
profit from the exercise of their talents. 
Various ventures of a similar kind have 
been made in England and America. They 
have prospered for a time, then languished, 
and finally died of inanition. Even the best 
magazines are shy of using poetry except 
for filling out a page. No wonder that 
“magazine poetry” has become a deroga- 
tory term, though in truth a good average 
of poetic quality is maintained in the lyrical 
contributions to the better monthlies. 

The poets fare no worse to-day than in 
days gone by. For instance, the first ven- 
ture of the Bronté sisters in addressing the 
public was a volume of verse, issued in 
1846 at an expense of about $250, which 
they could ill-afford from their very slender 
resources. At the expiration of a year, and 
only four months before “Jane Eyre” ap- 
peared and caused a literary sensation, 
Charlotte Bronté, using her pen name of 
“Currer Bell,” wrote to Tennyson, saying : 
“In the space of a year the publisher has 
disposed of but two copies, and by what 
painful efforts he succeeded in disposing of 
these two himself only knows.” Before 
transferring the edition to “the trunk- 
makers,” she begged that Tennyson would 
accept one of the volumes. 

A poet of Thomas Campbell’s reputation 
was willing to accept two hundred copies of 
his poems in exchange for the copyright. 







This meant that hé had to bestir himself 
to sell the two hundred copies. Robert 
Burns, going among the farmers and squires 
on market days at Kilmarnock soliciting 
subscriptions for his poems, is a classical 
figure in literary history. Wordsworth was 
more than sixty before he received any re- 
turn for the labor of a life devoted to 
poetry. Tennyson’s two-volume edition of 
his poems in 1842 “ made a sensation,” as 
the publisher told him two or three months 
after their appearance, when five hundred 
copies had been sold. That poet himself, 
while taking the cure at a “hydropathic 
establishment,” soon after the edition of 
1842 appeared, was not above requesting his 
publisher to bring or send him two copies 
for each person in the establishment who 
wanted them. — Philadelphia Press. 


A Poetry Shop. — England’s first poetry 
shop was opened yesterday. In an eight. 
eenth century house in Devonshire street, 
Theobald road, Mr. Harold Monro wel- 
comed an enthusiastic crowd of poetry lovers 
to the inauguration of what is intended to 
be a sort of poetry guild in London. To 
this old house, it is hoped, people will go 
to read poetry, talk about it, and buy it. 

Marshaled on the shelves in the ground 
floor rooms are editions of poetry ranging 
from the slim little fugitive verse of the 
unknown to the heavy collected works of 
the famous. Upstairs is a large room where 
poetry will be read aloud twice a week, and 
above that are bedrooms where visitors (say, 
poets from the country) may have lodging 
for the night. 

“Our object,” said Mr. Monro, “is to 
further the publication of poetry. There are 
poetry lovers all over the country who would 
like to keep in touch with the work of new 
men, but the ordinary bookseller’s convic- 
tion that poetry. does not sell well often 
makes new verse difficult to obtain. Here 
we shall have a bookshop devoted to the 
sale of poetry and of all books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals connected directly or in- 
directly with poetry. 

“We invite the verse-lover to come here, 
look round the shelves, sit down and ex- 
amine a book at his leisure, and discuss It 
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with his friends. It is an artistic more than 
an economic enterprise.” 

Mr. Henry Newbolt, the poet, delivered a 
short lecture on modern poetry during the 
-afternoon.— London Express, January 9. 


Hints for Fiction Authors. — The feud story : 
Take one family of Holcombs, one family of 
Hatwoods, a few slouch hats, some Win- 
chester rifles, some “ moonshine” liquor, a 
sprig of rhododendron ; sprinkle well with 
“we-uns” and “you alls” and serve in 
3,000-word lengths. 

The “red blood” story: Requirements, 
‘one civil engineer, an uncivil landowner, a 
deep gulch, a right-of-way, a railroad presi- 
dent and his daughter. Place all of these 
characters in a runaway train, have it blown 
up by dynamite, but get the first train over 
the new line in time. If illustrated, young 
engineer must be dressed in a khaki suit 
with a broad-brimmed hat. 

The detective story: One shrewd detec- 
tive, four stolid policemen with Irish names, 
three finger prints, three fingers of liquor, a 
stolen tiara, and a beautiful damsel. Use a 
desperate criminal if necessary. These char- 
acters in a successive setting of suburban 
mansion, police station, state prison, and the 
trick is done. Detective may or may not 
wed the girl, as may suit the whim of the 
writer. 

The business story : Two young brokers, 
one young woman, a scene in Wall Street, a 
panic, two stock tickers and a bankruptcy 
proceeding. A new idea would be to refer 
to some stock as “P., D. & Q. Preferred.” 

The newspaper story: First essential, 
gruff city editor. After that four “star” 
reporters and one unappreciated “cub.” 
The conversation must be replete with 
“scoops” and “clean copy” and “throb- 
bing presses.” Let the “cub” get the big 
“beat” and have the story printed on the 
first page just as it comes from his type- 
writer “pulsing with human interest.” On 
the strength of the story raise the “cub’s” 
salary to seventy-five dollars a week. (Re- 
member, we are speaking of fiction.) 

The society story: Use most any char- 
acter you can pick up, but not until he is 
manicured and attired in a dress suit. 


Arrange for a reception at the home of 
some “ Mrs. Van Something or Other” and 
have Mr. Gordon fall in love with Miss 
Trelevan. Arrange for the wedding right 
after the Yale-Harvard game. 

The love story: Young woman, young 
man, gush, slush, mush. — Hinton Gilmore, 
in Life. 


—?> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer.] 


ScOTTICISMS AND AMERICANISMS. Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Harper’s Magazine for February. 

Joun Murr’s Avutosiocrapuy.—IV. Atlantic tor 
February. 

Wittiam Dean Howetrs. W. B. Trites. Forum 
for February. 

Anprew Marve cr. Francis Bickley. North Amert- 
can Review for February. 

Tue Artinc Avutuor. Bailey Millard. Bookman 
for February. 

Artuur Hatitam anp “In Memoriam.” “ Pastor 
Felix.” Methodist Review for January-February. 

Horace Howarp Furness. With frontispiece 
portrait. Owen Wister. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for December. 

Witt T. Hare. Tennessee’s poet. With portrait. 
Will Allen Dromgoole. Texas Magazine for 
December. 

StrinpBERG’s Prays. Austin Harrison. English 
Review for December. 

Pustisners’ Royarty AGreements. II. — Limita- 
tions. Author (London) for December. 

Tue Discrace oF Novet Writinc. Author 
( London ) for December. 

Rosert Cottyer. With portrait. Christian Register 
for December s. 

Tue Port SHELLey as A TEACHER OF CHRISTIAN 
Forciveness. Rev. Edward §S. Cross. Christian 
Register for December 5. 

Rosert Cortyer. Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright. 
Christian Register for December 12. 

A Poer 1n Prose (Joseph Conrad). With 
portrait. Beliman for December 14. 

A Prea ror Romance. Bellman for December 14. 

Wuitetaw Rerp. Bellman for December 21. 

Martrer-or-Fact Fiction. Richard Burton. Bell- 
man for December 28. 

Reminiscences oF Ovurpa. Isa Carrington Cabell 
Bellman for December 28. 

3RowNING In Germany (the extent of his transla- 
tion). Modern Language Notes for January. 

Jor CHappLe AND THE NatIonaL MaGazine. 
Joseph Lewis French. National Printer-Journalist for 
January. 
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Tue Success or Lestie’s WEEKLY. 


With portrait 
«of John A. Sleicher. 


National Printer-Journalist for 


January. 

Memory Repropuction anp Association. Ernst 
Mach. With frontispiece portrait. Open Court for 
January. 

MerepitnH Himsetr. Illustrated. Joseph Warren 
Beach. 


Bellman for January 4. 


Vuccarizinc Speecn. Richard Burton. Bellman 
for January 25. 

Mrs. Caro.tine Wetts Hearey DA. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot. Christian Register for Janu- 
ary 9. 

Rosert Cottyer: Sarnt anp Seer. —I. and II. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. Christian Register for 


January 9 and 16. 

Rosert Cottyer : One Worp More. Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding. Christian Register for January 23. 

History as Literature. Theodore 
Outlook for January 11. 

Tue Sunset Years or Ametia E. Barr. 
portrait. J. L. Harbour. 
for January 23. 

BislLioGRAPHIC STYLE IN 


Roosevelt. 


With 
Christian Endeavor World 


Mepicat LITERATURE. 


Frank Place. New York Medical Record for Janu- 
ary 25. 

Wuat tHE Praywricat Is Up Acarnst.  Iilus- 
trated. Charles Klein. Saturday Evening Post for 


January 25. 
Tue Love Arrarrs oF JoHN RusKIN. 


Rev. James 
Mudge, D. D. 


Zion’s Herald for January 29. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Owen Johnson is in Italy, where he will 
spend the winter in a Florentine villa, work- 
ing on a new novel. 

Frederic WHarrison is now more than 
eighty years old, but he is about to publish 
an important work, a All 


“ History of 
Religions.” 


Richard Le Gallienne and his wife have 
sailed for Marseilles, where, with knapsacks 
on their backs, they are going to begin a 
tramp of 450 miles to Paris. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, filing a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, says that 
all his property, including copyrights on his 
books, is worth $365. His literary assets 
consist of fifteen copyrights, collectively 
valued at only fifty dollars ; a contract with 
Dodd, Mead & Co. for royalties on “ Hilda 
and the Wishes,” “ Studies in Several Litera- 
tures” and “The New Baedeker”: and a 

-contract with the Macmillan Company for 
royalties on his “History of Classical 
Philology,” valued at $100. 








In England last year 12,886 books ap- 
peared, of which 10,477 were new. 
heads the list with 2,290 novels. Then come 
religion and theology with 934; children’s 
books, 821 ; biography and history, 674 ; and 
educational works, 522. 


Fiction 


In this country, according to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, there were 10,135 new books 


brought out in 1912, of which 960 were 
fiction, 865 religion and theology, 802 
seciology and economics, 783 law, 631 


science, 620 poetry and the drama, and 533 
juvenile publications. 

Referring to his “ Recessional,” the manu- 
script of which has been sold in London for 
$120, Rudyard Kipling says in a letter: 
“Glad you like the ‘Recessional.’ These 
things come not from fasting or prayer. 
They arrive by themselves somehow. Evi- 
dently the idea must have been in the air, 
or men would not have taken to the rhymed 
expression of it so kindly.” 

“ Sardou 
Jerome 
pincotts. 


and the Sardou Plays,” by 
A. Hart, is published by the Lip- 


“Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and Poet 
of Men,” by Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 

“John Forster and His Friendships,” by 
Richard Renton, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A piece of autobiographical writing by 
Henry James, a book called “ A Small Boy 
and Others,” is to be published by the 
Scribners. 

The Naples Table Association for Pro- 
moting Laboratory Research by Women 
offers this year, for the sixth time, a prize 
of $1,000 for the best thesis written by a 
woman on a scientific subject. The thesis 
must embody new observations and new con- 
clusions based on independent laboratory 
research in biological, chemical, or physical 
science. This prize has been named the 
Ellen Richards Research Prize, in honor of 
Mrs. Richards. The Association also main- 


tains a research table for qualified women 
students at the Zodlogical Station at Naples. 
The chairman of the committee is Dr. Lilian 
Welsh, Goucher College, Baltimore. 
prize is offered every two years. 
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“Edgar Poe,” by Emile Lauvriére, is 
published by Blond et Cie., Paris. 

The editors of the Independent ( New 
York ), now in its sixty-sixth year, announce 
that from now on contributors are to have 
a large part in the making of the paper, and 
to that end invite short articles on topics 
of present-day importance. 

The New Review, just started in New 
York, is a thirty-page “weekly review of 
international socialism,” with about 15,000 
words of text devoted “to education rather 
than to agitation.” Hermann Simpson is 
the editor, and the publication office is at 
150 Nassau street. 


The Woman’s International Review (New 
York), edited by Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Clara Helene Trimper, is a dignified and 
substantial periodical which, its editors say, 
“will reflect the present status of educated 
women in the broad scope and trend of 
their activities, and at the same time appeal 
to that ever-growing feminine public that, 
in advancing thought and observation, has 
risen above the field exploited by the current 
woman's magazine.” 

The Eye-Witness,. the radical London 
weekly started by Hilaire Belloc, has 
changed its name to the New Witness. It 


is now edited by Cecil Chesterton. The 
staff and policy will remain the same. 
G. W. Arrowsmith, the publisher, who 


died in England January Iy, was the dis- 
coverer of Hugh Conway, whose novel, 
“Called Back,” achieved world-wide popu- 
larity, although it remained unappreciated 
until a favorable notice in Truth directed 
the attention of the public to the tale, which 
has since reached a circulation of 400,000. 
Mr. Arrowsmith also published Jerome K. 
Jerome's “ Three Men in a Boat.” On the 
other hand, he refused to touch “The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes” when Conan 
Doyle approached him with the offer of the 
book. 


The curators of the University of Mis- 
souri have accepted the Eugene Field monu- 
ment fund of $1,350 for establishing the 
Eugene Field scholarship in journalism. 
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The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College have voted to establish the Harvard 
University Press, for the publication of 
works of a high scholarly character, whether 
produced within or out of the university. 
This recalls the fact that the first printing 
press in America was a gift to Harvard 
College in 1642, and was set up in the house 
of President Dunster. Among other im- 
portant books which were printed on it 
were the Bay Psalm Book and John Eliot’s 
Indian Bible. 

There is to be established in Leipzig, we 
are told, a library wherein will be collected 
the whole literature of the German Empire 
in German and in foreign languages issued 
from January 1, 1913. Those works begun 
before this year will be completed, so far 
as possible, by the addition of the parts 
issued earlier. Journals in the German 
language and pictorial representations, with 
or without writing, will be on file, music 
and daily papers being excluded. 

The Lnglish Illustrated Magazine for 
January prints the late H. C. Bunner’s short 
story, “ The Love Letters of Smith,” with- 
out change of title or text, and ascribes 
the authorship to “ M. Northington.” 

“The Recollections of the Brownings,” by 
Mrs. William Kinney, mother of E. C. Sted- 
man, which are being published in Neale’s 
magazine, are somewhat more candid and 
critical than most of those previously issued. 

Among the death claims filed with United 
States Commissioner Gilchrist because of 
the Titanic disaster is one for $300,000 for 
Jacques Futrelle, the novelist, by his widow. 
She also asks $3,600 for manuscripts and 
manuscript material. 

Will Carleton left an estate valued at 
$5,000. 

Harry Peyton Steger died in 
January 5, aged thirty-six. 

Harold Van Santvoord died 


New York 


at Kinder- 
fifty. 
New York 


hook, N. Y., January 8, aged 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson died in 
January 15, aged sixty-six. 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr died at Rutland, Vt., 
January 18, aged eighty-seven. 





